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CHAPTER  ONE 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Boston  College,  its  neighbors  and  the  City  of  Boston  are  currently  engaged  in  a  Master 
Planning  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD)  process.  The  IPOD  process  provides  a 
structure  to  regulate  development  within  various  neighborhoods  while  a  permanent  zoning 
ordinance  is  being  prepared. 

Boston  College  recognizes  the  process  as  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
City  and  the  Community  to  enhance  relationships  and  to  help  contribute  to  the  overall  quality  of  life 
in  Allston/Brighton  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  2  is  an  Introduction  written  by  Executive  Vice  President,  Dr.  Frank  Campanella.  As 
one  of  the  highest  level  managerial  administrators  on  campus.  Dr.  Campanella  discusses  the 
meaning  of  planning  at  Boston  College. 

Chapter  3  a  History  is  written  by  Reverend  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  the  University 
Historian  for  Boston  College.  Father  Donovan  is  a  former  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
Boston  College. 

Chapter  4  describes  the  Area  of  Study  that  is  the  subject  of  this  Plan.  The  Boston  part  of 
Boston  College  is  known  as  the  Lower  Campus.  Lower  Campus  of  Boston  College  is  a  55.9  acre 
site,  generally  bordered  by  Beacon  Street  on  the  South,  the  Middle  Campus  on  the  West,  the 
Boston/Newton  Line  on  the  Nonh  and  St.  Thomas  More  Hall  and  Drive  on  the  East.  (See  Map  #1 
for  precise  boundaries  for  Lower  Campus.)  Boston  College  also  owns  Greycliff 
Hall  at  2051  Commonwealth  Ave.  and  leases  space  at  172  Foster  Street  in  Brighton.  Boston 
College  leases  a  storefront  at  2193C  &  2193D   Commonwealth  Avenue  for  a  temporary  bookstore. 
This  document  will  present  a  plan  for  this  area. 
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Chapter  5  contains  an  Inventory  of  the  Lower  Campus  buildings.  Information  regarding  the 
size  and  square  footage,  approximate  capacities,  type  of  construction,  the  year  occupied  by  Boston 
College  and  how  the  buildings  are  programmed  is  supplied. 

Chapter  6  discusses  Enrollment  Trends  and  Plans.  Boston  College  capped  its  enrollment  at 
14,000  students  in  1976.  The  University  intends  to  maintain  this  cap. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  7  is  the  Goals  of  Boston  College.  The  goals  were  developed  by  a 
committee  of  over  sixty  people  from  the  University.  This  committee  worked  for  two  years  to 
develop  a  report  entitled  Goals  For  the  Nineties.  All  development  on  the  campus  suppons  the 
attainment  of  these  goals. 

Chapters  8  and  9  were  developed  by  Livermore,  Edwards  and  Associates.  Jim  Edwards  is  a 
professional  campus  planner  hired  by  the  University  for  long  range  planning.  Chapter  8  discusses 
the  General  Campus  Plan.  Chapter  9    discusses  the  specifics  of  the  Lower  Campus  Development 
Schedule. 

Chapter  10  discusses  Traffic  and  Parking  around  and  on  campus.    It  draws  information 
from  reports  done  for  Boston  College  by  Arthur  D.  Little  and  Tippetts-Abbett-McCanhy-Stratton 
(TAMS). 

Chapter  1 1  discusses  the  Institutional  Impact  of  Boston  College  and  the  proposed 
development  on  the  community.  Drawing  from  the  Arthur  D.  Linle  study,  this  chapter  describes 
the  environmental  impact  of  Boston  College  and  its  future  development. 

Chapter  12  describes  Contingency  Plans.  This  chapter  discusses  alternative  courses  which 
Boston  College  will  consider  if  for  any  reason  the  proposed  development  does  not  take  place. 


Summary  of  Goals  and  Major  Projects 

Boston  College's  plans  for  its  physical  facilities  revolve  around  consolidation  of 
programming,  meeting  identified  space  needs,  improving  present  facilities  and  bringing  students 
and  automobiles  onto  the  campus.  The  goal  of  future  development  on  the  Boston  College  campus 
is  to  provide  a  positive  impact  on  Boston  College  and  the  larger  Brighton/Allston  community  as 
well. 

The  goals  and  major  projects  included  within  the  five  year  horizon  of  this  plan  are  noted 

below. 

GOAL  PROJECT 

Provide  parking  to  move  automobiles  A  new  700-800  car  garage 

out  of  neighborhoods. 

Provide  more  on-campus  housing  New  residence  halls 

for  undergaduates 

Provide  more  student  services  A  new  campus  center 

on  campus  &  improved  dining  facilities 


CHAPTER  TWO 
INTRODUCTION 


Planning 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  the  management  literature  that  has  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  planning.  Over  the  years  there  have  evolved  many  conceptual  designs  for  planning  and 
a  variety  of  means  to  approach  the  planning  process.  It  is,  at  the  outset,  important  to  understand 
the  view  of  planning  taken  at  Boston  College. 

One  of  planning's  first  principles  is  that  "those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  must  in  fact  be  the  planners".  Planning  as  such  is  a  management  activity,  sometimes 
described  as  "anticipatory  decision-making".  To  separate  the  responsibility  for  planning  from  the 
responsibility  for  the  plan  is  a  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plan  is  based  on  an  uncertain  future,  and  as  such,  informed 
judgements  and  experiences  from  a  number  of  individuals  and  constituencies  will  normally 
enhance  the  plan.  Effective  planning  cannot  take  place  in  a  managerial  vacuum.  Those  impacted 
by  the  plan  can  contribute  information,  knowledge  and  experience  which  can  shape  and  influence 
the  plan  itself. 

A  plan,  as  a  leap  into  an  uncertain  future,  is  not  a  commitment.  Plans  are  based  on  the 
best  information  available  today  and  on  assumptions  made  today,  about  the  future.  As  time  passes 
and  new  information  becomes  available  which  causes  these  assumptions  to  change,  so  too  then, 
must  the  plan  change. 

As  an  example,  an  underlying  assumption  of  this  plan  is  that  the  proponion  of 
undergraduate  applicants  seeking  on-campus  housing  will  remain  at  96%.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  that 
assumption  that  the  plan  calls  for  the  building  of  new  dormitories.  If  in  three  years,  just  80%  of 
the  applicant  pool  were  to  seek  housing,  then  the  plan  to  build  more  dormitory  spaces,  would  of 
necessity,  be  re-evaluated. 


This  plan  then  reflects  decisions  based  on  a  comprehensive,  complex,  and  coherent  set 
of  assumptions  about  the  future.  Should  any  of  the  assumptions  change  in  a  material  way,  it  is 
management's  responsibility  to  modify  and  to  update  the  plan. 

A  further  thought  may  help  place  planning  at  Boston  College  in  perspective.  A  plan  is 
used  as  a  flexible  management  tool.  So,  for  example,  senior  management  would  not  ask  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  approve  a  plan;  but  rather  would  present  it  to  the  Trustees  for  concurrence  with 
general  assumptions  and  directions.  Trustees  will  often  suggest  modifications.  Again,  there  is  no 
vote  of  approval  for  the  plan  itself. 

The  plan  is  used  to  provide  the  context  within  which  senior  management  seeks  formal 
Trustee  approval  for  the  annual  operating  budget,  the  annual  capital  budget  and  specific  new 
construction  projects,  such  as  a  new  dormitory  or  a  new  parking  strucuire. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
HISTORY 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  an  avalanche  of  Irish  immigrants,  fleeing  from 
a  famine  in  their  native  land,  descended  upon  Boston.  It  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ambition  and 
self-confidence  of  these  unmoneyed  newcomers  that  within  fifteen  years  they  had  a  college  for 
their  sons  named  for  their  adopted  city,  Boston  College,  directed  and  taught  by  an  eminent 
educational  order  of  Catholic  priests,  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  known  familiarly  as  the 
Jesuits.  For  fifty  years  Boston  College,  together  with  its  massive  collegiate  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  located  on  Harrison  Avenue  in  the  South  End,  opposite  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  The  Jesuits  taught  the  sons  of  immigrants  the  same  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and 
philosophy  that  was  the  established  curriculum  at  F*rinceton,  Columbia,  Brown  and  other  select 
colleges  of  that  era.  The  vast  majority  of  Boston  College  graduates  entered  the  professions  -  law, 
medicine,  education,  and  a  large  number  became  priests.  Thus,  when  the  College  was  only  several 
decades  old,  its  alumni  began  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  city.  In  the  19th,  century  the  enrollment  of  the 
College  was  not  large  by  modem  standards,  but  in  the  1890s  Boston  College's  enrollment  of  less 
than  200  made  it  a  larger  college  than  the  Universities  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan  State  ,  Purdue  or  Maryland. 

But  expansion  had  to  come,  and  the  space  and  facilities  in  the  South  End  were  cramped, 
so  in  1913  Boston  College  moved  to  a  then  spacious  Chestnut  Hill  campus.  Street  car 
transportation  made  the  Chestnut  Hill  site  feasible,  but  the  College  did  not  change  its  name  and  its 
new  campus  actually  bordered  the  City  of  Boston.  Indeed  the  College  retained  strong  links  with 
the  city  by  locating  its  Law  School,  Evening  College,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
School  of  Nursing  in  downtown  Boston  where  they  remained  for  many  years. 


In  1970,  responding  to  societal  pressures  as  did  many  other  previously  all-male  colleges 
like  Williams,  Amherst,  Holy  Cross,  and  Yale,  Boston  College  became  coeducational  in  all 
undergraduate  programs.  This  at  once  doubled  the  potential  field  of  applicants  to  Boston  College 
and  greatly  increased  the  pressure  for  expansion.  The  University  by  no  means  doubled  its 
undergraduate  enrollment.  In  1970  there  were  just  over  6000  undergraduates.  And  almost  two 
decades  later  there  are  8500.  But  the  increased  numbers  and  especially  the  steady  growth  of 
students  from  other  regions  of  the  country  and  from  other  countries  have  created  an  ongoing  crisis 
that  even  two  decades  of  feverish  construction  activity  has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  desired  on- 
campus  housing  for  all  resident  students.  The  number  of  resident  students  who  cannot  be  housed 
on  campus  remains  too  large,  so  further  residential  construction  on  the  lower  campus  is  a  prime 
objective  of  university  planning. 

Boston  College  now  has  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  a  fair-sized  town  and 
responsibility  for  the  cultural,  social  and  recreational-  as  well  as  academic  -  accommodation 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  of  6000  resident  students.  There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  commodious 
student  center.  When  McElroy  Commons  was  built  nearly  thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  of  as  a 
student  center;  but  the  pressing  need  for  dining  facilities  and  a  bookstore  all  but  squeezed  out  space 
for  student  meetings  and  social  activities.  Provision  must  be  made  for  student  events  and  activities 
that  will  lessen  the  need  for  students  to  seek  relaxation  and  entertainment  off  campus.  A  true 
student  center  should  be  built  as  soon  as  feasible. 

In  the  waning  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  where  people  are,  there  are  automobiles, 
with  resultant  parking  problems.  In  this  respect  Boston  College  is  surely  pan  of  the  American 
experience.  In  the  past  decade,  in  addition  to  its  various  surface  parking  lots,  the  University 
constructed  garages  to  accommodate  827  cars.  A  planning  priority  is  another  parking  garage. 


Boston  College  is  now  a  medium-sized  university  with  8500  under- graduate  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  three  professional  schools;  4000  students  in  the  Law  School,  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  1500  in  the  Pan  Time 
and  Evening  College.    The  College  is  now  a  national  institution  with  many  international  students 
and  programs.  But  despite  its  growth  and  diversification  Boston  College  retains  deep 
commitments  to  Boston,  its  original  host,  because  it  was  mostly  citizens  of  Boston  who  made  the 
College  and  its  lofty  traditions  a  reality. 
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Boston  College  Properties 


Upper  Campus 
14.0  Acres 


Middle  Campus 
40.9  Acres 


Hammond  St. 
9.6  Acres 


Newton  Campus 


40.2  Acres 


Newton  Campus 
104.7  Acres 


Boston  Campus 
56  Acres 


Total:  180.1  Acres  (including  Weston  Observatory's  19.4  Acres) 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
AREA  OF  STUDY 


The  area  of  study  generally  includes  the  area  called  the  Lower  Campus  as  indicated  on 
the  diagram  Study  Area  (Map  #1).  The  area  is  self-contained  and  is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  is  bordered  generally  by  the  Boston/Newton  Line  on  the  north,  St. 
Thomas  More  Drive  on  the  east,  Beacon  Street  to  the  south  and  the  Middle  Campus  to  the  west. 
Boston  College  also  owns  Greycliff  Hall  at  2051  Commonwealth  Avenue.  It  also  leases  property 
for  religious'  housing  at  172  Foster  Street  and  a  satellite  bookstore  at  2193C  and  2193D 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  northern  edge  of  the  study  area  is  a  student  residential  area.  This  edge  also  contains 
the  main  access  to  the  Lower  Campus  area  from  Commonwealth  Avenue.  This  access  is  a  public 
roadway  controlled  by  the  MDC.  Commonwealth  Avenue  is  a  busy  roadway  serving  Boston  and 
Newton.  It  contains  the  terminus  of  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  branch  of  the  Green  Line  public 
transit  trolley. 

To  the  east  the  site  is  bounded  by  public  green  space  consisting  of  a  cemetery  and  public 
park.  St.  Thomas  More  Drive  is  a  public  roadway  which  connects  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
Beacon  Street. 

At  the  southern  edge  of  the  study  area,  along  Beacon  Street,  is  a  residential  area  of  two 
story  single  family  homes.  At  this  edge,  vehicle  access  to  the  existing  827  car  parking  garage  can 
be  made  from  Beacon  Street. 

The  western  edge  is  characterized  by  a  85'  grade  change  between  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Campuses.  Vehicular  access  between  the  two  campuses  is  not  possible  and  except  for  a  set  of 
major  pedestrian  steps,  at  Higgins  Hall  and  O'Neill  Library,  pedestrian  access  is  confined  to  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  boundary. 

For  properties  outside  of  study  area  see  Chapter  8  and  the  Appendix. 
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Land  Owned  In  Boston 
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CHAPTER    FIVE 
LOWER  CAMPUS  INVENTORY 

BOSTON  CAMPUS  INVENTORY 

The  following  list  is  an  inventory  of  existing  Boston  College  Lower  Campus  buildings  in  the  study 
area.  The  format  used  in  the  listing  is  as  follows: 

A.  Size  and  approximate  square  footage. 

B.  Construction  of  building. 

C.  Age 

C.  How  building  is  currently  programmed. 

D.  Approximate  capacities. 
Reference  Map  #2  for  locations  of  buildings. 

1.  Roberts   Center 

A.  Three  levels  with  a  gross  floor  area  of  68,676  s.f. 

B.  Masonry  with  steel  frame  structure. 

C.  Built  in  1958,  Roberts  Center  will  be  demolished  in  Spring  1989  in  order  to  construct 
a  new  Science  Building. 

D.  Currently  being  used  for  locker  rooms,  student  activities,  the  Campus  School  for 
Multiple-Handicapped  children,classrooms  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

E.  Roberts  Center  seats  4,000  people  for  basketball  events.  For  other  events  there  is  an 
additional  capacity  of  800  on  the  basketball  court. 

2.  Conte   Forum 

A.  A  six  story  building  of  approximately  265,000  s.f. 

B.  Type  I  Construction.  Steel  framed  building  with  masonry  veneer. 

C.  Completed  in  fall  1988. 

D.  Houses  Boston  College  sporting  events  (basketball  &  hockey),  function  rooms, 
equipment  storage,  music  &  band  practice,  Athletic  Assoc.  &  coaches'  offices, 
locker  rooms  for  Varsity  men's  and  women's  sports,  sports  medicine  and  training 
facilities. 

E.  Seats  7600  people  for  hockey  and  8500  for  basketball. 
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3.  Alumni   Stadium 

A.  The  stadium  contains  20,367  s.f  plus  83,084  s.f.  in  the  seating  area. 

B.  Type  I  Construction.  Steel  frame  and  masonry  (east  and  west  sides). 

C.  First  built  in  1957.  Recent  additions  of  the  Conte  Forum  on  the  west  and  stadium 
and  garage  additions  on  the  east. 

D.  Used  by  Boston  College  for  sporting  events  such  as  football,  soccer,  lacrosse,  field 
hockey,  and  track. 

E.  Official  capacities  -  32,071.  VIP  boxes  -  425. 

4.  Modular    Housing 

A.  86  two-story  living  units  of  varying  size,  totalling  11 8,784  s.f. 

B.  Pre-manufactured  modular  units  of  wood  construction. 

C.  Built  in  1970,  these  are  occupied  student  residences. 

D.  Modular  housing  will  be  demolished  in  the  future  (beyond  the  five  year  horizon  of 
this  plan)  in  order  to  accommodate  dormitories  and  fields. 

E.  Houses  507  students. 

5.  Robsham  Theater  Arts  Center 

A.  Total  square  footage  is  28,170  s.f 

B.  Type  I  Construction  building  with  steel  frame  and  masonry  curtain  wall  facade. 

C.  Built  in  1982. 

D.  The  theater  is  used  for  the  production  of  plays,  concerts,  dance  performances, 

lectures  and  classes. 

E.  Official  capacity  591  people. 

6.  St.  Thomas  More  Hall 

A.  Three  levels  totalling  approximately  81,300  s.f 

B.  Cast-in-place  concrete  with  an  ashlar  stone  veneer. 

C.  Built  in  1955,  there  have  been  various  renovations  and  mprovements  as  needed. 
Feasibility  of  an  addition  to  accommodate  new  administrative  offices  will  be  studied 
during  1989. 

D.  Administrative  offices. 

E.  Presently  300  occupants. 
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7.  Walsh   Hall   Dormitory 

A.  Eight  Stories  with  139  living  units,  total  square  footage  of  194,445  s.f. 

B.  Brick  veneer  on  steel  frame  structure.  Type  I  Contruction. 

C.  Built  in  1980. 

D.  Used  as  a  student  residence  facility.  There  is  a  dining  facility  at  the  first  level. 

E.  784  students  and  16  staff  people  reside  in  Walsh  Hall.  Walsh  Hall  Dining  Room 
seats  518  people.  A  small  addition  is  planned  to  increase  kitchen  capacities. 

8.  Edmonds  Hall   Dormitory 

A.  Nine  stories  with  205  living  units  totalling  approximately  240,357  s.f.  Occupied 
in  1976. 

B.  Brick  masonry  exterior  on  a  steel  frame  structure.  Type  I  Construction. 

C.  Built  in  1975. 

D.  Used  as  student  residence  facility. 

E.  A  total  of  794  live  in  Edmonds  Hall  including  10  staff. 

9.  Parking   Garage 

A.  Four  level  parking  garage  facility  totalling  176,211  s.f. 

B.  Precast  concrete  double  tee  on  partially  cast  in  place  and  precast  frame. 

C.  Phase  I -1979.  Phase  II  - 1985. 

D.  Automobile  parking  garage. 

E.  827  car  capacity. 

10.  William  .T.  FIvnn  Recreation  Complex 

A.  One  story  building  of  110,000  s.f. 

B.  Structural  frame  of  wood  glulam  beams  with  precast  concrete  panels. 

C.  Built  in  two  phases  - 1972  and  1976. 

D.  Boston  College  community  indoor  recreational  facility  for  recreational  spons  such  as 
tennis,  swimming,  basketball,  volleyball,  racquetball,  squash,  etc.  For  information 
on  structures  outside  of  the  study  area,  refer  to  Chapter  8  and  the  Appendix. 
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11.    Science    Building 

A.  Four  levels  with  a  gross  floor  area  of  83,400  s.f.  plus  mechanical  penthouse. 

B.  Materials  are  steel  structure  with  brick  veneer  on  block  backup. 

C.  Construction  start:  June  1989  -  24  months. 

D.  It  will  be  used  as  a  Science  Facility  with  teaching  and  research  capabilities. 

E.  The  building  has  34  lab  facilities,  three  large  tiered  classrooms,  faculty  offices  and 
support  spaces. 
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CHAPTER   SIX 
ENROLLMENT 

Tntroduction 

Since  1976  enrollment  at  Boston  College  has  remained,  by  design,  stable. 

*  Boston  College  intends  to  maintain  its  enrollment  at  approximately  8500 
undergraduates,  4000  graduates  and  1500  part-time  students  (Table  1).  This  is  despite 
a  large  increase  in  applications  (Table  3). 

*  There  has  been  a  10.5%  increase  in  the  undergraduate  students  who  are  residents  of 
the  university.  Non-resident  students  have  decreased  by  11.5%  since  1978-79 
(Table  3). 

*  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  students  requesting  housing.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  numbers  of  students  from  an  increasingly  larger  geographical  base.  Applicants 
requesting  on-campus  housing  have  jumped  from  84%  in  1978  to  96%  in  1988 
(Table  3). 

Projected  Enrollment  Trends 

In  order  to  continue  to  maintain  its  reputation  for  providing  quality  education,  Boston 
College  in  1976  fixed  its  enrollment  at  8,5(X)  full-time  undergraduate  students.    Reference  Table  4 
for  detailed  information  on  projected  enrollment  from  1989-1990  to  1998-1999.  Note  that  Fall 
enrollments  are  reported.  These  tend  to  be  higher  than  Spring  enrollments  due  to 
between  semester  attrition  and  January  graduates. 
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TABLE  I 


By  Sex 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  FALL  SEMESTER 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Professional 

Total 

Total 

Year 

Men         Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Enrollment 

1976-77 

4,695         5,204 

1,867 

1,846 

6,562 

7,050 

13,612 

1977-78 

4,850         5,437 

1,802 

1,879 

6,652 

7,316 

13,968 

1978-79 

4,625         5,560 

1,783 

1,945 

6,408 

7,505 

13,913 

1979-80 

4,556         5,766 

1,701 

1,954 

6,527 

7,720 

13,977 

1980-81 

4,603         6,164 

1,642 

2,036 

6,245 

8,200 

14,445 

1981-82 

4,471         6,176 

1,542 

1,977 

6,013 

8,153 

14,166 

1982-83 

4,397         6,132 

1,540 

2,000 

5,937 

8,132 

14,069 

1983-84 

4,418         6,086 

1,577 

1,978 

5,995 

8,064 

14,059 

1984-85 

4,515         6,068 

1,559 

2,068 

6,074 

8,136 

14,210 

1985-86 

4,477         6,155 

1,650 

2,194 

6,127 

8,349 

14,476 

1986-87 

4,316         5,915 

1,562 

2,200 

5,878 

8,115 

13,993 

1987-88 

4,544         5,914 

1,601 

2,251 

6,145 

8,165 

14,310 

1988-89 

4,614         5,917 

1,679 

2,351 

6,293 

8,268 

14,451 

Source:  Registrar 

Includes  Evening  College  students. 

TABLE  2 

RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT  ENROLLMENT  (Fall  Semester) 

Year 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Total 

1976-77 

4,701 

3,785 

8,486 

1977-78 

4,569 

4,136 

8,705 

1979-80 

4,817 

3,657 

8,474 

1980-81 

5,392 

3,337 

8,729 

1981-82 

5,207 

3,382 

8,589 

1982-83 

5,161 

3,355 

8,516 

1983-84 

5,173 

3,455 

8,628 

1984-85 

5,230 

3,371 

8,601 

1985-86 

5,353 

3,338 

8,691 

1986-87 

5,290 

3,155 

8,445 

1987-88 

5,336 

3,320 

8,656 

1988-89 

5,594 

3,171 

8,765 

The  above  statistics  refer  to  undergraduate  day  students  only.  There  are  no  resident  graduate 

students. 

Source;  Registrar 
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TABLE  3 


APPLICANTS  REQUESTING  DORMITORIES 


Percent  Requesting 
Housing \ 


Year  of 
Application 


Freshmen 
Applicants 


Resident 
Applicants 


1976 

10,848 

1977 

11,334 

1978 

12,396 

1979 

12,505 

1980 

12,640 

1981 

12,748 

1982 

12,110 

1983 

12,414 

1984 

14,398 

1985 

16,163 

1986 

14,986 

1987 

15,593 

1988 

15,523 

8,210 
8,859 
10,414 
10,765 
10,929 
11,378 
10,859 
11,223 
13,423 
15,242 
14,315 
14.943 
14.909 


76% 
76% 
84% 
86% 
86% 
89% 
89% 
90% 
93% 
94% 
95% 
95% 
96% 
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TABLE  4 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

RECAP  OF  LRFP  CRITICAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

(September  1988) 


ENROLLMENT  ASSUMPTIONS  (EXCLUDING  AUDITORS,  SMALL  PROGRAMS) 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Undergrad  Students 

8,3001 

8,300 

8,300 

8,300 

8,300 

Social  Wk.  Students 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

Law  Students 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

Eve.Coll.Enrollments 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

Grad.A&S  SCH^ 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

Son  PHD  SCH 

340 

390 

390 

390 

390 

Grad  SOM-MBA  SCH 

8,500 

8,590 

8,500 

8,500 

8,500 

Grad  SOM-Summer  SCH 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

MS  Finance  SCH 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Comp.Sci.  SCH 

1,030 

1,140 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

SOM  PHD  SCH 

90 

150 

210 

270 

270 

Summer  School  SCH 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

Undergrad  Students 

8,3001 

8,300 

8,300 

8,300 

8,300 

Social  Wk.Students 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

Law  Students 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

Eve.Coll.Enrollments 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

7,350 

Grad.  A&S  SCH2 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

18,900 

SON  PHD  SCH 

390 

390 

390 

390 

390 

Grad  SOM-MBA  SCH 

8,500 

8,500 

8,500 

8,500 

8,500 

Grad  SOM-Summer  SCH 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

M.S.  Finance  SCH 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Comp.Sci. SCH 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

SOM  PHD  SCH 

270 

270 

270 

270 

270 

Summer  School  SCH 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

11,530 

'  8300  represents  average  enrollment  over  two  semesters.  Fall  enrollments  are  expected  to  be  higher,  while  Spring 
enrollments  are  expected  to  be  lower  due  to  graduations  and  attrition. 

^SCH  -  Student  Credit  Hours  -  not  numbers  of  students 
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Graph  #5 
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Graph  #6 
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Graph  #7 
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CHAPTER    SEVEN 
GOALS  OF   BOSTON   COLLEGE 

Boston  College  has  set  goals  for  the  1990's.  The  Goals  for  the  Nineties  Council  has 
determined  a  three-fold  mission  for  Boston  College.  First,  the  University  will  continue  its 
commitment  to  increase  academic  excellence.  Secondly,  Boston  College  will  redefine  and  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  its  Catholic  and  religious  identity.  The  third  goal  is  to  enrich  the  intellectual  and 
personal  environment  of  students  on  the  Boston  College  campus.  (See  Appendix  B  for  Goals 
Statement.) 

In  order  to  attain  these  goals,  the  University  plans  additions  and  changes  to  its  physical 
facilities  to  accomplish  the  following: 

*  Provide  On-Campus  Housing  for  at  least  75%  ofjall  Undergraduate  Students 
On-campus  housing  is  considered  an  ex^^ewiely-ifriportant  factor  both  in  attracting  quality 
students  and  improving  the  interactive  quality  and  "tone"  of  the  campus  experience. 
Providing  such  housing  has  the  added  effect  of  relieving  some  of  the  housing  pressure 
in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  housing  for  graduate 
students. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Provide  Additional  On-Campus  Parking 
With  the  increased  automobile  ownership  of  the  student  body  there  is  pressure  to  make 
additional  on-site  parking  available.The  university  plans  to  provide  700  to  800  new 
parking  spaces.  These  spaces  will  also  serve  increased  attendance  at  on-campus  athletic 
.evepts.  " 

Improve  Student  Services 
A  major  part  of  improving  the  quality  of  hfe  on-campus  is  providing  services  which 
better  and  more  completely  meet  the  needs  of  Boston  College  students.  This  will 
involve  reorganizing  and  relocating  existing  services  as  well  as  providing  additional 
spaces  for  student  services. 

Improve  On-Campus  Vehicle  and  Pedestrian  Circulation 
The  vehicular  and  pedestrian  movement  on  the  campus  is  not  clearly  organized  and  this 
lack  of  clarity  creates  visual  and  operational  confusion.  This  condition  is  further 
exacerbated  by  the  severe  grade  difference  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Campus  and 
the  distance  separating  the  Newton  Campus  from  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus. 

Improve  Open  Space  Provisions 
Open  space  for  any  campus  is  important  for  its  visual,  recreational,  and  social 
imphcations.  Rather  than  allowing  open  space  to  be  "left  over"  from  the  planning  of 
new  buildings,  the  university  plans  to  preserve  the  open  space  it  has,  increase  the 
amount  of  open  space  for  fumre  uses,  and  plan  its  new  construction  to  make  the  campus 
visually  coherent. 
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*  Upgrade  Faciliries 
The  renovation  and  modernization  of  deteriorating  facilities  and  physical  improvements 
to  the  Boston  College  physical  plant  will  continue. 

In  meetings  with  the  community,  there  was  agreement  that  some  of  these  objectives 
were  mutually  shared.  This  Master  Plan  will  address  the  implementation  of  construction  projects 
designed  to  meet  some  of  these  objectives.  The  plan  deals  most  specifically  with  projects  falling 
within  a  five  year  horizon  (1990-1995).  It  also  speculates  about  likely  developments  beyond  1995. 
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CHAPTER    EIGHT 
CAMPUS   PLAN   -  GENERAL 


During  the  develppment  of  the  campus  wide  Site  Identification  Study  by  Livermore, 
Edwards  &  Associates,  a  number  of  Boston  College  and  Community  needs  have  repeatedly 
surfaced.  It  is  on  these  needs  that  this  IPOD  Planning  Study  will  base  its  direction. 

Existing  Campus  Use  Zones 

The  Upper,  Lower,  Middle  and  Hammond  Street  Campuses  are  located  adjacent  to  each 
other.  While  the  campuses  are  separated  by  physical  boundaries  (hills  and  roads),  their  chief 
differences  lie  in  their  uses.  The  Upper  Campus  is  residential.  The  Middle  Campus  houses  the 
majority  of  the  academic  activity.  The  Lower  Campus  is  devoted  to  recreational  activities  in  the 
southern  portion  and  residential  use  to  the  north.  The  Hammond  Street  Campus,  south  of  Beacon 
Street,  provides  space  for  academic  support  functions  to  the  Middle  Campus  and  program  space 
for  special  interest  groups  (Map  #3). 

The  Newton  Campus  is  primarily  devoted  to  academic  functions,  being  primary  home  to 
the  Law  School,  Fine  Arts  Department,  freshman  housing,  a  small  amount  of  academic  support 
space,  the  Alumni  Association  and  two  large  recreation  fields  (Map  #4). 

The  Lower  Campus  located  in  Boston  is  the  primary  focus  of  this  plan.  It  is  developed 
into  two  defined  zones.  The  northern  part  of  the  site  is  devoted  to  dormitories  and  modular 
housing.  The  southern  portion  of  the  site  houses  recreational  functions.  All  future  development 
on  the  Lower  Campus  is  planned  to  be  respectful  of  these  zones  (Map  #3). 

Campus  Pedestrian  Movement 

Pedestrian  movement  on  the  main  campus  generally  flows  in  a  north- 
south  direction  throughout  the  campus  (Map  #5).  Main  destinations  are  in  the  academic  center  of 
the  campus  with  pedestrian  movement  originating  in  the  residential  and  parking  areas  to  the  north 
and  south,  as  well  as  from  the  new  parking  garage  facility  to  the  east,  adjacent  to  the  stadium. 
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e     EXISTING  CONDITIONS 
USE  PLAN         MAP  #4 


Movement  between  the  Upper  Campus  and  the  Middle  Campus  is  restricted  primarily  to 
the  intersection  of  Beacon  Street  and  College  Road  because  of  the  steep  drop-off  at  the  edge  of 
College  Road  further  north.  Pedestrian  movement  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Campuses  is 
strongly  affected  by  the  large  change  in  elevation.  Movement  is  channeled  to  the  stairs  adjacent  to 
Roberts  Center  to  the  south,  the  Higgins  stairs  at  the  campus  mid-point,  and  the  path  nonh  of  the 
O'NeiU  Library  (Map  #5). 

Pedestrian  circulation  to  the  Hammond  Street  Campus  is  along  the  existing  surrounding 
streets,  while  the  Newton  Campus  is  currently  served  by  bus. 

Parking  areas  for  commuting  students,  faculty  and  employees  are  located  chiefly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  academic  area  and  are  accessed  by  vehicle  from  the  surrounding  major  streets. 
This  parking  is  accessed  by  pedestrians  via  routes  previously  discussed. 

CAMPUS  OPEN  SPACE 

Major  campus  open  spaces  are  an  important  factor  in  controlling  the  type  and  quality  of 
campus  activity,  as  well  as  providing  strong  image  statements  about  the  University.  Several  types 
of  major  open  spaces  exist  on  the  Boston  College  Campus. 

The  Upper  Campus  and  Hammond  Street  Campus  have  no  major  open  space  or  couns. 
Their  outdoor  areas  are  chiefly  spaces  between  buildings  that  are  not  now  especially  conducive  to 
uses  other  than  passive  recreational  activity. 

On  the  Middle  Campus  several  spaces  of  importance  exist.  The  green  to  the  north  of 
McElroy  Commons  is  the  largest  formal  green  area  existing  on-campus.  It  is  primarily  used  for 
passive  activities.  Further  to  the  south,  spaces  surrounding  Gasson  Hall  are  extremely  formal  in 
nature  and  are  very  important  in  setting  a  formal  image  for  the  university  (Map  #6). 

The  Lower  Campus  open  spaces  are  not  well  organized.  A  large  recreation  space  (Shea 
Field)  exists  to  the  east  of  the  stadium  while  publicly-owned  open  park  areas  exist  east  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Drive.  Other  open  spaces  are  poorly  defined  and  are  fragmented.  Many  areas  are 
devoted  to  surface  parking. 
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The  Newton  Campus  open  space  is  loosely  organized  with  large  spaces  existing 
between  buildings.  The  majority  of  the  large  areas  of  usable  open  space  exist  near  the  gym  at  the 
nonhwest  comer  of  the  site. 

CAMPUS  EDGES 

Respecting  the  abutting  edge  conditions  of  the  campus  is  important,  both  in  being  a 
good  neighbor  to  the  community  and  in  providing  visual  harmony  and  appropriate  scale  to  the 
campus.  Map  #7  characterizes  these  community  interfaces  to  define  the  appropriateness  of  certain 
kinds  of  developments  at  these  edges. 

To  the  north,  the  scale  of  building  tends  to  be  large  and  institutional  although  generally 
of  medium  height.  Further  to  the  north-east,  along  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  height  of  the 
buildings  increases  dramatically. 

Along  the  west  edge  of  the  main  campus  are  single  family  size  dwellings  of  a 
comfortable  residential  scale.  The  west  edge  of  College  Road  is  opposed  by  the  open  space  edge 
of  the  Middle  Campus  to  the  east. 

At  the  southern  edge  of  the  Middle  Campus,  institutional  buildings  of  median  scale  are 
broken  down  in  scale  by  presenting  their  small  ends  to  the  street,  providing  a  comfortable 
relationship  to  the  residential  scale  buildings  across  Beacon  Street. 

At  the  Hammond  Street  and  Upper  Campuses,  local  residential  scale  exists 
predominandy. 

To  the  east,  park-like  edges  predominate  indispersed  with  tall  multi-story  residential 
buildings. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

UPPER  CAMPUS 

The  Upper  Campus  is  chiefly  devoted  to  housing,  with  some  academic  suppon 
functions  along  College  Road  (Map  #8).  Given  its  location  amongst  its  residential  neighbors,  the 
Upper  Campus  is  at  present  supporting  about  as  much  program  as  possible,  except  for  some 
additional  academic  support  space  at  College  Road  and  two  small  possible  residence  hall  sites  at  the 
hill  along  Beacon  Street.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Boston  College  that  College  Road's  present  and 
future  structures  should  be  designed  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  present  street  scape.  The 
campus  edge  formed  by  College  Road  and  the  adjacent  two  or  three  level  structures,  provide  an 
important  transition  buffer  between  Boston  College  and  the  adjacent  residential  community.  Future 
development  on  College  Road  should  be  limited  to  academic  support  functions. 

MIDDLE  CAMPUS 

The  Middle  Campus  is  the  academic  heart  of  the  Boston  College  campus.  It  is  the 
Middle  Campus  that  sets  the  development  styles  for  the  remaining  four  campuses.  The 
architectural  style  of  the  Middle  Campus  forms  a  strong  unit  with  sensitive  and  formal  placement  of 
buildings,  landscape,  and  open  space.  Key  open  spaces  on  this  campus  should  be  protected  at  all 
cost.  Whenever  possible,  cars  and  paved  areas  should  be  reduced  and  the  green,  landscaped  open 
space  increased. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  non-academic  and  acadeinic  support  programs  located  on  the 
Middle  Campus  be  relocated  to  the  College  Road  area  or  the  Hammond  Street  Campus  to  provide 
Boston  College  with  as  many  options  as  possible  for  academic  expansion  within  the  existing 
Middle  Campus  buildings.  The  following  program  changes  and  site  development  options  are 
planned. 
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SITE  1 

Mcelroy  commons  (Mao  #9) 

At  present  there  are  several  functions  in  McElroy  Commons  that  will  be  relocated  more 
centrally  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

A.  Student  Lounges 

B.  Mail  Room 

C.  Book  Store  Annex 

D.  Dining  Rooms 

E.  Conference  Space 

F.  Student  Offices 

These  could  be  moved  to  the  proposed  Student  Campus  Center  on  Lower  Campus. 
The  Campus  green  should  be  protected  as  open  green  space. . 

SITE  2 

COLLEGE  ROAD  SITE  (Mao  #9) 

A  site  exists  on  the  east  side  of  College  Road  just  north  of  McElroy  Commons. 
Because  the  Campus  Green  and  College  Road  have  a  grade  change  of  15  to  18  feet,  a  4  -  5  level 
building  could  be  built  on  this  site  that  would  respect  the  scale  of  College  Road  and  the  Middle 
Campus.  This  site  could  produce  a  building  of  168,000  to  210,000  sq.  ft. 

Considering  the  location  of  this  site,  the  program  considered  for  this  structure  could  be 
a  combination  of  any  of  the  following: 

•  Parking  for  up  to  210  cars  (the  vehicles  would  enter  from  College  Road) 

•  Academic  Space 

•  Administrative  Space  (relating  to  College  Road) 
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SITES  3.  4  &  7 

TERRATECTIJRE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Three  sites  exist  at  locations  3,  4  &  7  for  below  grade  structures.  Each  site  could 
support  academic  expansion  of  about  10,000  sq.  feet  each  on  one  level. 

SITES 

HILLSIDE     rMan#9) 

There  is  a  small  site  between  O'Neill  Library  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  that  could  be 
programmed  with  either  academic  functions,  or  dormitories  because  it  lies  on  the  line  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Campuses.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Livermore,  Edwards  &  Associates  that  this  site 
should  not  be  developed  until  all  other  sites  are  exhausted.  This  site  should  be  developed  now  as 
part  of  the  Boston  College  open  space  system.  Because  of  its  location  between  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Campus  it  is  an  important  transition  space  for  the  campus  both  in  terms  of  use  and 
providing  a  gentle  change  of  grade. 

SITE  6 

DEVLIN     (Man  #9) 

Devlin  is  a  key  architectural  element  defining  the  east  side  of  the  Middle  Campus 
quadrangle.  The  new  science  building  is  programmed  to  house  the  Chemistry  academic  function 
that  currently  resides  in  Devlin  Hall.  We  suggest  that  this  building  in  the  long  term  should  remain 
as  academic  space.  This  building  is  Boston  College's  most  available  option  to  solve  existing  space 
shortages  for  academic  programs,  without  altering  the  Middle  Campus  image.  Devlin  would 
provide  an  alternate  Middle  Campus  location  for  the  Fine  Arts  Programs. 
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SITE? 

FultQH  Hall 

Currently  Fulton  Hall  makes  up  the  south  side  of  the  Middle  Campus  quadrangel.  The 
building  is  80,930  s.f.  Housing  classrooms,  offices,  mechanical/storage  and  addition  of  38,000 
s.f.  is  scheduled  for  summer  construction  (1989).  The  addition  will  add  classrooms,  offices, 
computer  research  facilities,  and  function  space. 

SITES 
Campion  Hall 

Campion  Hall  located  on  Beacon  Street  just  west  of  the  new  science  building  currently 
contains  classrooms,  mechanical/storage,  and  function  space  in  60,200  s.f.  An  addition  of  45,900 
s.f.  is  currently  under  construction  to  add  additional  offices,  research  facilities  and  the  Campus 
School  program  for  the  Handicapped. 
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LOWER  CAMPUS 

The  Lower  Campus  is  unlike  the  other  four  campuses  because  of  its  large  size,  different 
program,  and  divergent  architectural  styles. 

JThe  Five  Year  programTbRlhe  Lower  Campus  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  university 
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It  includes: 

\.  7ff>-«nn  r^r  pf^fl^ing  stnicnire 

B.  New  Campus  Center 

C.  500-600  new  dormitory  beds  '    I/'     \/ 

D.  Walsh  Hall  Dining  Addition  '  V 

E.  North  End  Zone  Refurbishment 
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A.  Proposed  Parking  Structure  Location  Discussion  (Map  #10) 

SITE  A 1  -  Locate  the  parking  structure  on  the  north  end  of  the  Lower  Campus  near 

Commonwealth  Avenue. 

This  building  would  be  programmed  to  be  7  levels  of  parking  surrounded  by 
dormitories  facing  to  the  outside  of  the  parking  structure.  This  scheme  was  recommended  by  other 
consultants  and  has  been  removed  from  consideration  because  it  located  the  parking  too  remotely 
from  the  center  of  the  academic  campus  where  the  parking  is  most  needed.  Because  this  design 
builds  parking  on  an  existing  parking  lot  the  net  parking  gained  is  reduced.  In  addition,  the  second 
phase  of  the  garage  design  would  be  very  difficult  to  build  because  the  parking  and  housing  are  so 
closely  related.  This  scheme  would  also  produce  a  very  large  building  that  would  have  an  overall 
mass  that  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  adjacent  existing  buildings,  especially  St.  Ignatius 
Church. 

SITE  A2  -  Locate  the  parking  structure  on  the  Lower  Campus  against  the  hill  just  below  O'Neill 
Library. 

This  building  would  be  a  combination  of  up  to  5  stepped  levels  with  one  long  elevation 
incorporated  into  the  hillside  below  O'Neill  Library.  This  has  been  the  preferred  recommended 
Garage  site  because: 

•  It  phases  well  with  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  existing  Recreation  Complex 
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•  It  does  not  replace  significant  amounts  of  existing  surface  parking 

•  The  new  structure  will  centrally  locate  700  to  800  parking  spots  directly  adjacent  to 

the  Middle  Campus,  the  proposed  Campus  Center,  the  Conte  Forum  and  Alumni 
Stadium. 

•  The  location  of  a  parking  structure  on  this  site  permits  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 

vertical  and  horizontal  pedestrian  movement  system  within  the  parking  structure 
connecting  with  the  library  atrium  to  the  west  and  providing  highly  desirable  strong 
pedestrian  linkage  from  the  Middle  Campus  to  the  Lower  Campus. 

The  structure  may  be  partially  "buried"  into  the  hill  in  order  to  reduce  its  scale  and 
visual  impact. 


SITE  A3  -  Locate  the  parking  structure  between  the  existing  Recreation  Complex  and  the  north  end 
zone  of  Alumni  Stadium. 

This  building  would  be  a  3,  4,  or  5  level  structure.  This  site  was  removed  from 
consideration  for  several  reasons: 

•  It  locates  the  parking  more  remotely  firom  the  Middle  Campus 

than  Site  A2. 

•  This  structure  does  not  phase  well  with  the  Recreation  Complex.  It  would  be  difficult 

to  fit  a  700  to  800  car  Garage  on  Site  3  without  removing  part  of  the  Recreation 
Complex,  or  without  forcing  the  removal  of  the  north  end  of  the  existing  track  from 
inside  the  stadium. 

•  The  most  difficult  problem  would  be  in  properly  locating  a  new  recreation  complex,  if 

the  Garage  were  to  be  built  on  Site  3.  The  new  Recreation  Complex  would  be 
required  to  be  built  on  Site  A2,  or  the  existing  Recreation  Complex  site.  Site  A2 
would  not  be  a  suitable  site  for  the  Recreation  Complex.  The  use  of  the  existing 
Recreation  Complex  site  would  mean  Boston  College  would  not  have  a  functional 
Recreation  Complex  for  1-1/2  to  2  years  during  its  construction. 

B.  Proposed  Campus  Center  Building  (Map  #10) 

A  new  Student  Center  is  being  designed  to  attach  to  the  end  of  the  new  parking  garage 
on  Site  A2.  The  building  will  be  approximately  88,000  s.f.  on  four  levels. 

Within  this  building  will  be  the  Book  Store  Annex,  Mail  Room,  Student  Government 
Offices,  conference  rooms,  storage  areas  and  a  food  court  on  the  plaza  level.  The  Campus  Center 
is  adjacent  to  the  Conte  Forum  and  will  act  as  a  hub  of  the  Lower  Campus.  Integrated  into  the 
Campus  Center/Parking  Structure  will  be  space  for  the  University's  trade  shops  located  at  the 
Lower  Campus. 
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C.  Proposed  Dormitory  Location  Discussion  (Map  #11) 

Dormitories  at  Boston  College  are  located  in  two  definite  areas,  at  the  east  and  west 
comers  of  the  campus  (Map  #11).  As  reviewed  in  this  study,  the  Upper  Campus  has  very  little 
space  for  providing  additional  dormitory  space  without  major  disruptions. 

Boston  College  can  meet  its  future  dormitory  needs  by  developing  the  space  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  Lx)wer  Campus.  The  report  recommends  that  the  following  criteria  be 

followed: 

•  All  modular  housing  must  be  removed  in  increments  to  provide  new  dormitory  sites 
and  to  make  space  for  new  playing  fields  and  courtyards. 

•  New  housing  will  be  completed  before  modular  housing  is  removed.  This  plan 
contemplates  construction  on  Site  CI  which  will  produce  a  net  increase  of  about  600 
beds  by  removing  three  or  less  modular  housing  units  (Map  #11). 

•  New  dormitories  must  be  designed  to  form  pedestrian  scale  public  spaces  and 
courtyards  between  the  existing  dormitories  and  any  new  structures. 

•  New  dormitories  must  screen  the  existing  dormitories  from  the  view  of  the  Lower 
Campus  open  space  system  and  help  modulate  their  height  and  massing. 

•  New  dormitories  on  Sites  CI,  possibly  eventually  on  C2,  will  relate  strongly  to  the 
open  space  system  to  the  west. 


D.  Walsh  Hall  Dining  Facility 

The  expansion  of  the  existing  Walsh  Hall  dining  facility  is  necessary  to  handle  additional 
volume  brought  on  by  future  dormitory  needs  on  the  Lower  Campus.  This  addition  will  be  to  the 
kitchen  and  service  area  of  the  dining  hall.  Approximately  4000  s.f  of  space  will  be  added. 
Roughly  1500  s.f.  to  the  service  area  and  2500  s.f  to  the  kitchen  area. 
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E.  North  End  Refurbishment 

With  the  removal  of  the  old  north  end  zone  seating  (Fall  1988),  Boston  College  has  the 
opponunity  to  reclaim,  reorder  and  refurbish  the  space  within  the  stadium  just  north  of  the  end 
zone.  Included  in  the  1990-95  time  horizon  are  plans  (a)  to  change  the  outdoor  track  from  440 
meters  to  400  meters,  (b)  to  resurface  the  entire  track,  and  to  (c)  reorder  the  space  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  its  oval  shape  (Map  #1 3)  on  the  adjoining  road  and  parking  lot . 
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Beyond  the  projects  noted  above,  the  University  has  attempted  to  identify  space  needs, 
and  the  need  to  replace  aging  facilities  for  fifteen  years  beyond  the  year  1995,  the  horizon  for  this 
plan.  These  needs  have  been  roughly  converted  into  building  projects.  The  overall  cannpus 
planning  effort  includes  discussions  and  maps  of  alternate  sites,  where  it  might  be  possible  to 
consider  locating  these  buildings  and  open  spaces.  While  this  is  all  speculation  at  this  point  in 
time,  it  is  speculation  with  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  five  year  term  (1990-1995)  projects  are 
properly  sited. 

Possible  additional  Building  Projects  are  noted  below: 

F.  Fine  Arts  Building 

G.  500  Bed  Dormitory 

H.  Replacement  of  Flynn  Recreation  Complex 

I.  New  Soccer-size  playing  field 

J.  Reorganization  of  pubHc  open  space  and  pedestrian  movement 

K.  Academic  Building 

L.  St.  Thomas  More  Hall 

M.  200  Bed  Dormitory 

F.  Proposed  Fine  Arts  Building  Location  Discussion  (Map  #12) 

The  new  Fine  Arts  Building  is  programmed  to  be  a  one  or  two  level  structure  of  about 
30,000  s.f  This  building  will  include  labs,  studio  space,  galleries  and  support  space.  This 
structure  will  accommodate  the  complete  Fine  Arts  Department  into  the  existing  Fine  Arts  Zone 
created  by  the  theater  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Lower  Campus. 

This  report  recommends  that  the  new  Fine  Arts  Building  be  built  next  to  the  existing 
theater  so  the  lobbies  and  support  spaces  can  be  shared. 

There  remains  some  uncertainty  about  the  final  location  of  this  facility,  since  there  is  the 
possiblity  that  it  could  be  located  in  Devlin  Hall.  Further  study  of  the  the  needs  of  the  Fine  Arts 
program  and  the  capabilities  of  Devlin  to  meet  these  needs  will  be  accomplished  in  the  1990-1992 
time  frame. 

In  the  meantime,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  reserve  a  site  in  the  event  it  is  not 
possible  or  desirable  to  accommodate  the  Fine  Arts  Program  in  DevUn  Hall. 
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G.  500  Bed  Dormitory  rSite  C-2.  Map  #in 

At  some  point  in  tlie  future  the  Modular  Housing  units  will  be  replaced.  The 
construction  of  a  500  bed  dormitory  on  Site  C2  would  replace,  in-kind,  the  507  beds  now  in  the 
"Mods". 

H.  New  Recreation  Complex  (Site  A-3.  Map  #10) 

The  Flynn  Recreation  Complex,  built  in  1970,  is  used  intensively  and  shows  this  wear. 
It  is  not  of  high  quality  construction  and  normal  maintenance  costs  are  accelerating.  A  funher 
consideration  is  its  inefficient  use  of  the  land.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  year  2000  a  decision  will 
have  to  be  made  to  replace  this  structure.  With  the  construction  of  the  new  parking  garage/campus 
center  on  Site  A-2,  a  new  recreation  complex  could  be  constructed  on  Site  A-3.  The  site  phases 
best  with  the  existing  recreation  complex  and  other  construction  on  the  Lower  Campus.  The  new 
complex  would  be  elevated  to  allow  vehicular  traffic  below. 

I  &  J.  Lower  Campus  Open  Space  Development  (Map  #13) 

The  Lower  Campus  is  currently  organized  by  the  ring  roads  which  encircle  it  and  the 
influence  of  the  stadium  complex  which  has  been  set  on  a  grid  differing  from  that  of  the  remaining 
campus.  This  has  tended  to  create  a  visual  disorder  of  building  and  open  space  elements. 

This  report  recommends  that  the  recreational  open  space  program  elements  be  located  so 
as  to  provide  major  open  spaces  around  which  the  new  building  elements  may  be  organized.  On 
one  scheme  these  elements  are  located  on  an  axis  relating  to  the  Middle  Campus  while  another 
scheme  would  show  the  open  space  relating  to  the  deviant  grid  set  up  by  the  skewed  stadium 
element. 

K.  Academic  Site  (Site  10.  Map  #9) 

East  of  the  new  science  building  lies  a  small  site  that  will  be  available  for  academic 
space.  It  is  on  Beacon  Street  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  parking  garage  so  the  height  of  this  building 
must  be  sensitive  to  its  surroundings. 
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L.  St.  Thomas  More  Hall  (Site  C-4  Map  #12) 

The  St.  Thomas  More  Hall  Site  C4  (Map  #12)  is  a  very  important  site  because  it 
provides  Boston  College  with  the  option  of  building  a  mid  to  high  rise  dormitory  that  could  be 
constructed  over  part  of  the  existing  structure.  Commonwealth  Avenue  to  the  north  of  the  campus 
already  has  an  eight  to  ten  story  scale  east  of  the  St.  Ignatius  entry.  This  site  alone  could  provide 
Boston  College  with  a  net  increase  of  about  700  to  800  beds.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
feasibility  of  adding  new  office  space  is  being  suidied. 
M.  200  Bed  Dormitory  (Site  C-3  Map  #11) 

Site  C-3  is  a  possible  dormitory  site  that  could  provide  an  increase  of  about  200  beds. 
This  site  will  be  developed  last  because  it  has  a  strong  impact  on  the  campus  entry  and  open  space 
system  (Map  #12). 

NEWTON  CAMPUS 

There  is  a  fairly  large  site  that  could  be  developed  at  the  Newton  Campus.  Because  of 
its  remote  location,  the  development  of  this  campus  will  be  focused  on  a  group  of  students  that  do 
not  require  a  lot  of  support  or  physical  contact  with  the  main  campus.  At  this  time  the  development 
proposed  for  this  campus  consists  of  a  graduate  student  center.  See  Map  #14. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
LOWER  CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT  SCHEDULE 

The  potential  for  full  development  for  Boston  College's  Lower  Campus  study  area  is 
phased  over  a  twenty- year  period.  The  Lower  Campus  will  be  developed  as  one  of  the  support 
areas  to  the  academic  core  located  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Middle  Campus.  If  Boston  College 
effectively  develops  the  land  currently  under  its  ownership,  it  will  have  the  land  required  to  meet 
development  needs  to  the  year  2008  and  beyond.  The  long  term  planning  for  Boston  College 
includes  development  on  all  five  campuses:  Upper,  Middle,  Lower,  Hammond  and  Newton. 

For  the  time  period  of  1990  to  1995,  this  plan  recommends  that  Boston  College  build  a 
new  parking  structure,  new  campus  center,  one  new  dormitory,  the  kitchen  expansion  at  Walsh 
Hall,  and  the  North  End  Zone  Refurbishment. 

There  are  projects  in  the  study  area  that  at  this  time  are  in  final  design  and  production 
document  phase.  The  modification  of  the  food  service  at  Walsh  Hall  is  in  conceptual  design.  The 
Parking  Garage  at  the  base  of  the  hill  below  O'Neill  is  in  the  Design  Development  Phase,  while  the, 
attached  Campus  Center  is  just  now  being  programmed.  Design  work  has  not  begun  on  the  new 
dormitory  or  the  North  End  Zone  project. 

1990-1995  DEVELOPMENT  ■  LOWER  CAMPUS 

The  plan  recommends  that  a  new  parking  structure  be  built  in  the  1990-1995  five  year 
plan  (Reference  Appendix  A,  Figures  6  and  7  Parking  Count).  Site  A2  (Ref  Map  #10  Parking 
Structure  Sites)  was  selected  because  this  site  locates  the  parking  nearest  to  the  buildings  and 
functions  generating  the  largest  need  for  parking.  The  topography  of  Site  A2  provides  a  natural 
screen  and  back  drop  for  a  parking  structure.  The  proposed  parking  structure  will  accommodate 
700  to  800  cars  on  five  levels. 
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This  study  reviewed  a  number  of  alternate  dormitory  sites  (Reference  Map  12  for 
alternate  sites).  The  Development  Plan  recommends  that  the  next  Boston  College  dormitory  be 
built  on  the  Lower  Campus  CI  site.  This  site  will  provide  approximately  600  new  beds.  Site  CI 
was  selected  because  it  interfaces  well  with  the  constraints  imposed  by  M.D.C.  easements 
throughout  the  Lower  Campus  and  provides  a  high  number  of  net  new  beds  because  only  two 
modular  housing  units  are  razed  to  make  Site  CI  available.  One  of  the  other  alternate  sites  to  build 
a  structure  is  Site  11,  Map  #9  on  the  Upper  Campus.  This  could  be  a  good  site  for  a  small 
dormitory.  This  study  reviewed  sites  on  the  Newton  Campus  for  undergraduate  housing,  but 
found  the  Newton  Campus  inappropriate  because  of  the  distance  from  classrooms  and  the  lack  of 
student  services. 

The  plan  recommends  that  student  services  be  increased  during  the  1990-1995  five  year 
development.  There  are  a  number  of  proposed  projects  to  improve  student  services  on-campus. 
The  first  changes  to  student  services  will  be  made  to  the  food  service  system.  It  is  the 
recommendation  of  this  study  that  Walsh  Hall  Dining  facility  be  expanded  with  an  addition  of 
4,000  s.f.  to  meet  the  day  to  day  needs  of  students  on  the  Lower  Campus. 

McElroy  Commons  will  be  renovated  to  increase  the  dining  services  to  the  Upper 
Campus  dormitories.  New  specialty  dining  locations  are  being  planned  and  constructed  on  Middle 
Campus  locations  for  students  and  employees.  It  is  Boston  College's  objective  to  increase  on- 
campus  services  to  reduce  the  student's  use  of  off-campus  services. 

Also,  during  the  next  five  years  of  this  plan,  Boston  College  will  expand  student 
services.  The  plan  recommends  that  a  new  campus  center  be  constructed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
garage  built  on  Site  A2.  The  new  campus  center  will  provide  a  covered  pedestrian  link  between  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Campuses.  The  linkage  between  these  two  campuses  will  also  connect  to  the 
O'Neill  Library  Atrium.  The  campus  center  will  provide  new  student  activity  spaces,  specialty 
dining,  student  government  spaces,  mail  room,  book  store  annex,  and  other  required  student 
services. 
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Study  is  currently  underway  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  locating  the  University's 
trade  shops  at  the  ground  level  nexus  of  the  campus  center  and  the  parking  structure.  Trades 
included  are  electrical,  mechanical,  carpentry,  plumbing,  paint  and  locksmith. 

BEYOND    T995 

This  plan  recommends  that  the  modular  housing  be  removed  and  a  new  dormitory  be 
constructed  on  Site  C2  (Map  #12)  to  replace  the  507  beds  now  existing  in  the  modulars.  The 
modular  housing  is  siuiated  on  5.5  acres  of  the  Lower  Campus.  The  new  dormitory  on  C2  will 
house  507  students  on  approximately  1.0  acre. 

This  plan  recommends  that  the  land  used  by  the  modulars  be  developed  into  open  space. 
The  open  space  should  be  developed  into  formal  public  space  and  recreational  space. 

Further  development  beyond  1995  is  speculative  at  this  point.  However,  needs  and 
possible  projects  have  been  identified  and  potential  sites  have  been  identified  and  preserved  as 
well.  The  previous  chapter  discusses  these  potential  developments  more  fully. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
TRAFFIC  &  PARKINCr 

Traffic 

According  to  a  recent  1984  traffic  report  done  by  Tippits-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton  (TAMS), 
the  traffic  around  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus  has  stabilized.  This  is  due  to  a  capping  of  Boston 
College  enrollment  and  the  maturing  of  development  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

Boston  College  attempts  to  lessen  traffic  impact  include: 

•  A  bus  shuttle  service  between  the  Newton  and  Chestnut  HiU  Campuses  and  Cleveland 
Circle  area,  which  allows  for  a  lighter  volume  of  student  traffic. 

•  Constant  communication  with  the  Boston,  MDC  and  Newton  Police  Depanments  to 
help  regulate  traffic  flow. 

•  Working  with  MDC  and  other  officials  to  increase  traffic  flow  (such  as  banning  of 
parking  along  St.  Thomas  More  Drive). 

•Working  with  neighborhood  groups  to  look  at  parking  restrictions. 

•  Prohibition  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  residents'  cars. 

•  A  Strictly  enforced  sticker  policy  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  resident  students  to 
bring  cars  from  home,  and  encourages  employees  and  commuters  to  park  on  campus. 

•  Guard  gates  that  restrict  entrances 

•  Programs  with  the  MBTA  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  public  o-ansponation  and 
lessen  traffic  (see  enclosed). 

The  traffic  impact  analysis  done  by  TAMS  involved  the  two  signalized  intersections  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus: 

-  Beacon  Street/Hammond  Street/College  Road 

-  Commonwealth  Avenue/St.  Thomas  More  Road/Lake  Street 

The  Beacon/Hammond  intersection  was  selected  because  it  handles  the  highest  volume. 
The  Commonwealth/Lake  intersection  was  chosen  because  it  handles  high  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
volumes  and  the  traffic  signal  has  built-in  inefficiency  due  to  the  trolley  line  that  crosses  the    ofW- 
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The  two  intersections  were  subjected  to  level  of  service  analysis  using  the  methodolgy  of 
Transportation  Research  Circular  Number  212  (TRC  212)  January  1980.  "Level  of  Service" 
(LOS)  is  a  measure  or  index  of  the  quality  of  traffic  flow.  This  index  is  a  standardized  method 
commonly  used  by  transportation  engineers  to  make  objective  comparisons  of  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  traffic  flow  at  intersections. 

Six  levels  of  service  have  been  estabUshed.  They  are  designated  A  (best)  through  F 
(worst)  and  cover  the  entire  range  of  traffic  conditions  that  may  occur. 

The  following  LOS  definitions  are  associated  with  signalized  inter-tions: 

Volume/  Avg.  Standing  Delay 

LOS  Capacity  Ratio  Second sA^ehicle 

A                                    0.00-0.60  0.00-16.0 

B                                      0.61  -  0.70  16.1  0  -22.0 

C                                    0.71  -  0.80  22.1  0  -28.0 

D                                      0.81  -  0.90  28.1  0  -35.0 

E                                      0.91-1.00  35.10-40.0 

F                                               1.00  40.1  + 

The  traffic  counting  program  indicated  that  traffic  volumes  on  major  roadways  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  campus  have  remained  unchanged  between  1979  and  1985.  According  to  TAMS,  the 
same  pattern  should  hold  true  for  the  next  10-year  period. 

Levels  of  Service  conditions  are  summarized  below: 


Location 

Time 

Existir 
Up 

LOS  For 

ig  Condition  and 
to  Condition 

Commonwealth  Ave/ 
Lake  St. 

AM  Peak 
PMPeak 
7-8  PM 

B 
C 
A 

Beacon  St/ 
Hammond  St./ 

AM  Peak 
PMPeak 
7-8  PM 

E/F 
E/F 
B 

At  Beacon  Street/Hammond  Street,  the  analysis  assumed  a  three-phase  traffic  signal 
operation.  The  LOS  for  the  AM  peak  improved  slightly  from  LOS  D/E  to  LOS  D  due  to  the 
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addition  of  1,100  student  beds  on-campus.  Between  7-8  PM,  prior  to  a  basketball  game,  the 
intersection  of  Beacon  Street/Hammond  Street  will  operate  at  LOS  F.  However,  with  police 
assistance,  the  intersection  could  be  made  to  operate  at  LOS  E.  The  officer(s)  would  need  to 
operate  the  signal  manually  and  modify  the  lane  use. 

The  Beacon  Street/Hammond  Street  intersection  is  presendy  experiencing  delays  due  to  an 
antiquated  traffic  signal  that  cannot  accommodate  heavy  left  turns.  Modifying  the  traffic  signal  to 
include  an  advance  green  phase  for  westbound  Beacon  Street  will  result  in  satisfactory  operation. 
With  a  three-phase  system,  the  AM  peak  will  operate  at  LOS  D/E  and  the  PM  peak  at  LOS  D. 

During  the  school  day,  parking  lots  are  nearly  full.  Some  students  violate  the  prohibition 
against  parking  in  the  neighborhood.  Increasing  the  amount  of  resident  students  will  help  because 
of  severe  restrictions  on  parking  for  these  students. 

Mitigation 

Several  steps  can  be  undertaken  to  minimize  the  impact  of  traffic.   The  stationing  of  a 
traffic  control  officer  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  to  handle  and  adjust  traffic  flow  can  assure  that 
levels  of  service  are  maintained  at  acceptable  levels.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  a 
modal  shift  from  autos  to  transit. 

Boston  College  has  standard  operating  procedures  to  mitigate  both  traffic  and  parking 
problems  associated  with  events  on  campus.  (See  Appendix  C  for  descriptions  of  these 
procedures.) 

Two  other  steps  can  be  taken  and  have  been  proposed  in  this  Master  Plan.  They  are  the 
addition  of  another  parking  garage  and  more  student  housing. 
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Parking 

As  is  true  throughout  the  greater  Boston  area,  parking  is  at  a  premium  at  Boston  College. 
There  are  presently  3,124  spaces  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campuses  and  51 1  spaces  on  the  Newton 
Campus.  Despite  availability  of  spots,  students  and  staff  sometimes  park  in  neighborhoods. 
Boston  College's  efforts  to  mitigate  parking  problems  include: 

•  Prohibition  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  resident  students  from  bringing  cars  to 
campus; 

•  Enforcement  of  a  sticker  program  which  restricts  unnecessary  automobiles  from 
campus  and  neighboring  streets; 

•  A  sticker  program  which  entitles  commuter  students  to  park  on  campus  for  a 
modest  fee  and  employees  to  park  for  no  fee; 

•  Provision  of  a  shuttle  bus  service  between  the  two  campuses,to  and  from  off- 
campus  housing  and  to  and  from  public  transportation; 

•  Control  of  all  entrances  with  guard  gates; 

•  Distibution  of  information  about  using  the  MBTA; 

•  Enforcement  of  internal  parking  restrictions; 

•  Working  with  neighbors,  the  MDC,  Boston  &  Newton  Police  Departments 
and  city  officials  to  work  for  solutions  to  parking  problems. 
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PRESENT  EXISTING  PARKING  SPACES  AT  B.C.  INCLUDE: 
As  of  May  1988 


1)  MAIN  CAMPUS  (Chestnut  Hill/Boston) 


LOT 

LOCATION 

A 

St.  Thomas  More  (Front/Rear) 

B 

66  Commonwealth  Ave.  Dorm 

C 

Hillsides  Dorm.'s  (A,B,C,&  D) 

D 

St.  Mary's  Hall  (S.J.) 

E 

Gasson  Hall/Linden  Lane 

F 

Bapst  Library 

G 

Botolph/Hopkins 

H 

72  thru  102  College  Rd. 

I 

36  College  Rd. 

J 

WiUiams  Hall 

K 

O'Connell  Hall 

L 

McElroy/Campus  Green  Lot 

M 

McElroy/Camey  Drive 

N 

Lyons  Hall  (Rear) 

O 

Fulton  Hall  (Front) 

P 

Gasson  Hall  (Rear) 

Q 

O'Neill  Library 

R 

Higgins  Hall/Cushing  Road 

S 

McGuinn/Fulton/Camey  Lot 

T 

Service  Building  (Garage) 

U 

Service/Cushing/Higgins 

V 

Service  (Boiler  Room)  East 

w 

Roberts/Campion  Lot 

X 

Roberts/Stadium  Road 

Y 

Roberts  Loop  (East) 

Z 

Stadium  Garage 

AA 

Commander  Shea  Field 

BB 

Rec/Plex  -  Stadium  Lot 

CC 

Edmonds  Hall 

DD 

Tennis  Court 

FK 

Theater  Lot 

FF 

Lower  Campus  Road 

GG 

Walsh/Modular  Domitory  Lot 

HH 

St.  Ignatius  Lot 

II 

Hammond  Street  (Triangle) 

SUB-TOTAL  CHESTNUT  HILL  CAMPUS 


CAMPUS 

SPACES 

Lower 

103 

Middle 

12 

Middle 

8 

Middle 

38 

Middle 

62 

Middle 

6 

College  Rd. 

13 

College  Rd. 

22 

College  Rd. 

2 

Upper 

4 

Upper 

7 

Middle 

101 

Middle 

23 

Middle 

6 

Middle 

6 

Middle 

6 

Middle 

6 

Middle 

5 

Middle 

49 

Middle/Lower 

7 

Middle 

62 

Lower 

17 

Middle 

20 

Lower 

34 

Lower 

27 

Lower 

827 

Lower 

345 

Lower 

190 

Lower 

116 

Lower 

145 

Lower 

361 

Lower 

179 

Lower 

217 

Lower 

19 

Hammond  St. 

41 

3.124 
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NEWTON  CAMPUS 

LOCATION  SPACES 

Rear  of  Stuart  (faculty)  1 09 

Rear  of  Stuart  (student )  6 1 

Stuart/Barat  Loop  1 1 

West  Side  of  Keyes  33 

St.  Mary's  9 

Chapel  (side)  18 

Hardy-Cushing  (rear)  23 

Duchesne  49 

Quonset  Hut  69 

Lower  Lot  (Keyes  North)  123 

SUB-TOTAL  NEWTON  CAMPUS 511 

TOTAL  MAIN  CAMPUS  AND  NEWTON  CAMPUS 3,635 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
INSTITUTIONAL  IMPACT  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


As  an  educational  institution  with  a  limited  land  area  in  a  primarily  residential  zone,  Boston 
College  has  had  an  impact  upon  nearby  residential  neighborhoods  that  has  changed  over  time  as  the 
institution  and  its  surrounding  communities  have  changed.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  Boston 
College  students  commuted  from  homes  throughout  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  In  the  early 
sixties  Boston  College's  administration  made  a  decision  to  diversify  the  student  body  and  began 
recruiting  students  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  campus  population  of  the  eighties  is  drawn  from 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  many  students  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  them  choose  to  live  at  home  with  parents. 

Throughout  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  Boston  College  was  unable  to  provide  housing  for 
the  majority  of  even  its  undergraduates.  Many  suidents  were  forced  to  seek  off-campus  housing. 
They  did  so  primarily  in  the  large  apartment  buildings  of  Brighton,  along  sections  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  side  streets  near  the  campus  and  in  the  Cleveland  Circle  area,  which 
lies  just  beyond  the  Reservoir. 

Since  the  early  70's  housing  has  been  built  on  campus.  There  are  now  5,785  beds  for 
Undergraduates.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  (37%)  of  these  beds  are  in  Boston,  on  the  Lower  Campus. 
Approximately  1000-1500  Boston  College  students  are  estimated  to  live  in  the  Cleveland  Circle 
area  today.  Although  this  is  a  small  percentage  (1.5%)  of  the  Allston/Brighton  area's  population, 
there  is  an  impact  felt  by  the  citizens.  New  on-campus  facilities  planned  by  Boston  College  are 
designed  to  lessen  this  impact. 
Steps  Boston  College  Has  Taken  to  Minimize  Its  Impact  on  Neighborhoods 

Boston  College  has,  over  the  years,  undertaken  several  measures  to  lessen  its  impact  upon 

adjacent  neighborhoods.  These  measures  include: 

1.  Capping  student  enrollment  at  1976  levels,  14,000  students.  This  insures  that 
neighbors  do  not  have  to  worry  about  large  new  populations  moving  into 
Brighton/AUston. 
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2.  Containing  building  programs  to  primary  campuses,  the  Chestnut  Hill  and  Newton 
Campus,  rather  than  seeking  off-campus  sites. 

3.  Building  more  dormitories  on  campus  and  selling  South  Street  properties  in  Brighton 
on  South  Street,  which  had  been  used  as  student  housing.  These  properties  now 
provide  market  housing  and  property  taxes  to  the  City. 

4.  Limiting  the  number  of  cars  students  can  bring  from  home.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
are  not  permitted  to  bring  cars  on  campus. 

5.  Undertaking  measures  to  reduce  the  impact  of  sporting  events,  traffic  and  parking 
problems. 

a)  Limiting  the  number  of  off -campus  spectators  at  games  by  selling  only  50 
percent  of  all  basketball  and  hockey  tickets  to  non-students  and  reserving  the 
other  50  percent  for  students. 

b)  Using  satellite  parking  lots  during  football  games  to  reduce  parking  on  local 
streets.  Parking  is  offered  at  Honeywell-Bull  in  Brighton  and  Needham,  St. 
Johns  Seminary,  MBTA  Riverside,  the  MWRA  lot ,  Congretation  Mishkan 
Tefila  on  Hammond  St.  and  on  Shea  Field.  Shuttle  buses  are  provided  from  t 
these  lots  at  no  charge. 

c)  Enforcing  local  parking  laws  by  hiring  1 16  policemen  and  1 10  other  security 
personnel  during  football  games  and  placing  saw  horses  on  certain  local  streets 
so  that  sports  patrons  cannot  park  on  these  streets. 

d)  Urging  the  use  of  public  transportation  for  Boston  College  events.  (See 
Appendix  C) 
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Environmental  Impact  of  Proposed  Development 

At  the  request  of  Boston  College,  Arthur  D.  Little  did  a  study  of  the  potential  environmental 
impact  of  proposed  Boston  College  development  up  to  the  year  1995.  Briefly  summarized  below  is 
an  indication  of  how  the  plan  would  impact  the  Brighton/Allston  area. 

1.  Housing 

The  construction  of  additional  units  of  on-campus  housing  will  relieve  housing  pressures  in 
Brighton-Allston,  especially  in  the  Cleveland  Circle  area.  An  institutional  decision  has  been  made 
to  bring  students  on  to  campus. 

2.  Parking 

The  addition  of  a  new  parking  garage  with  700-800  spaces  will  take  cars  out  of  the 
neighborhoods  and  ease  traffic  problems  particularly  during  athletic  events.  Parking  has  been 
identified  as  an  important  concern  of  our  neighbors. 

3.  Student  Services 

Neighbors  have  identified  student  behavior  as  an  important  issue.  The  building  of  a  new 
Campus  Center,  additional  dining  services  and  the  plan  for  more  open  spaces  will  provide  activity 
centers  for  students  and  focus  their  energies  on  campus. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Study  also  considered  other  areas  of  environmental  concern.  These 
included  Land  Use,  Aesthetics,  Demographics,  Municipal  Finances,  Services,  Physical  Systems, 
Noise  and  Air  Quality. 

Land  Use 

The  impact  of  Boston  College  building  projects  on  land  use  in  the  adjoining  neighborhoods 
will  not  be  an  adverse  one.  New  facilities,  described  in  the  plan,  will  be  built  on-campus. 
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Aesthetics 

The  University  recognizes  that  it  is  important  that  it  keep  the  aesthetic  considerations  of 
height,  types  and  colors  of  materials  and  landscaping  in  keeping  with  the  design  of  the  Boston 
College  Campus.  The  neighborhood  and  the  University  is  concerned  about  continuing  the  beauty 
of  their  area. 

Demographics 

The  impact  of  building  new  dormitory  spaces  on  the  demographics  of  Allston/Brighton 
would  be  to  take  a  significant  population  of  up  to  600  out  of  the  neighborhood.  The  density  in  the 
Lower  Campus  would  be  increased. 

At  present,  thirty-seven  per  cent  (37%)  of  Boston  College  dormitory  rooms  are  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Sixty-three  per  cent  (63%)  of  dormitory  beds  are  located  in  the  City  of  Newton.  The 
addition  of  a  dormitory  of  600  beds  would  raise  that  figure  to  forty-two  per  cent  housed  in  Boston. 
The  addition  of  that  dormitory  would  also  mean  that  Boston  College  would  be  providing  on- 
campus  housing  to  almost  seventy-five  per  cent  (75%)  of  its  full-time  undergraduates. 

Municipal  Finances 

Boston  College  and  the  Assessors'  Office  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  agreed  on  an  amount 
which  recompenses  the  City  for  the  approximate  cost  of  services  incurred  by  new  development. 
They  further  agreed  to  ascertain  the  incremental  cost  that  could  be  attributed  to  further  new 
development.  The  City  will  be  recompensed  in  that  amount. 

Emplovment 

The  employment  requirements  for  the  new  development  will  trigger  the  Boston  resident  and 
minority  hiring  requirements.  Boston  College  has  made  every  effort  to  exceed  these  requirements 
in  recent  projects.  In  addition,  the  University  is  in  the  process  of  instituting  the  Boston  College 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  Program  which  will  set  goals  to  use  greater  Boston-based  minority 
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firms  for  procurement  of  goods  and  services.    Boston  employment  needs  would  be  positively 
influenced  by  the  proposed  construction  projects. 

Services 

Boston  College  relies  on  a  number  of  services  which  are,  in  part,  provided  by  the  host 
communities.  Police,  fire  and  health  services  would  be  affected  by  the  new  development, 
a)  Police: 

The  University  Campus  Police  Department  is  composed  of  43  sworn  Police  Officers.  Its 
members  are  trained  and  certified  with  municipal  police  forces.  The  officers  are  assigned  to  three 
primary  eight-hour  patrol  units  and  a  specialized  Crime  Prevention  fourth  unit  which  is  assigned  in 
eight  hour  units  to  areas  of  the  campus  in  need  of  high  frequency  patrol  coverage.  There  is  also  a 
uniformed  unit  of  eight  officers,  who  deal  specifically  with  sexual  assault  incidents.  The  Boston 
College  Campus  Police  Department  works  closely  with  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  City  of  Newton 
Police  Departments.  The  MDC  Police  and  the  B.C.  Police  also  enjoy  a  close  working  relationship. 
b)Fire: 

Like  almost  any  school  or  college,  Boston  College  and  its  students  are  bothered  by  a  number 
of  false  fire  alarms.  The  response  from  both  cities  to  every  alarm  is  excellent.  The  Boston  College 
Fire  Marshall,  physical  plant  personnel,  the  Boston  College  Housing  Office  and  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  work  hard  with  the  respective  departments  to  ensure  strict  adherence  to  the  highest 
standard  of  fire  prevention  and  building  safety,  and  thereby  minimize  the  danger  of  actual  fire  as 
far  as  possible.  During  the  1988-1989  school  year,  special  fire  boxes  have  been  installed  that  are 
limiting  the  number  of  false  alarms, 
(c)  Health 

Boston  College  operates  two  health  facilities:  a  day  clinic  located  in  Cushing  Hall  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  campus,  and  a  20-bed  inpatient  clinic  (Spellman  Infirmary)  on  the  Newton  Campus. 
Between  these  two  facilities,  all  minor  injuries  and  routine  illnesses  can  be  readily  treated. 
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Physical     Systems 

The  issues  of  waste,  both  sohd  and  water,  noise,  air  quality  and  the  potential  ecological 
disruptions  were  addressed  in  the  ADL  report.  The  report  determined  that  regulations  required  by 
both  Newton  and  Boston,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering,  the 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  and  other  agencies  requiring  permits  would  safeguard 
the  environment. 

Impacts 

The  proposed  development  represents  a  potential  source  of  demand  for  additional  services. 
During  the  construction  phase  of  the  projects,  cooperation  from  both  Boston  and  Newton  police 
will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  truck  and  automobile  traffic  generated  by  the  construction  work  in 
progress  will  not  obstruct  streets  leading  to  and  surrounding  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus.  In 
particular,  MDC  police  may  need  to  be  on  hand  in  greater  numbers  or  on  a  more  regular  basis  to 
oversee  traffic  along  St.  Thomas  More  Drive.  With  advance  planning,  and  given  the  successful 
cooperative  relationship  that  presently  exists  between  Boston  College  and  local  and  state  police, 
this  short-term  impact  should  be  easily  minimized. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  potential  need  for  police,  fire  and  health  services  will  be  slightly 
increased  by  the  existence  of  additional  high-rise  buildings  and  the  presence  of  approximately  600 
more  residents  on  the  Lower  Campus  than  currently.  Actual  increased  demand  for  health  services 
should  be  slight,  since  the  total  number  of  Boston  College  students  will  not  increase,  merely  the 
density  of  the  on-campus  resident  population.  However,  some  further  demand  for  fire  and  police 
assistance  may  be  seen.  The  new  dormitory  may  become  the  site  of  additional  fire  alarms  (false  or 
legitimate)  to  which  the  Boston  Fire  Department  would  have  to  respond.  The  payment  for  services 
to  the  City  of  Boston  should  address  the  costs  associated  with  development. 

In  summary,  no  major  or  lasting  negative  impacts  on  Boston  College's  service  needs  and 
resources  are  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  projects. 
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Air   Quality 

There  will  be  some  air  emission  during  the  construction  phases  from  heavy  duty  and  deisel 
powered  equipment.  There  will  also  be  some  dust  f^om  the  disturbance  of  existing  soil.    The 
greatest  problem  will  be  restricted  to  the  areas  immediately  bordering  the  sites.  Since  the  sites  are 
interior  to  the  Lower  Campus,  the  effects  on  the  Allston/Brighton  neighborhood  will  be  negligible. 

Ecology 

The  major  part  of  new  construction  will  occur  in  fill  materials  in  former  lake  beds.  Because 
of  the  unconsolidated  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  these  fill  materials,  foundations  will  rest  on 
concrete  piles  driven  to  bedrock,  and  are  expected  to  be  stable.  The  pile  driving  process  itself  is 
not  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  the  stability  of  surrounding  lands  or  structures.  As  a  precaution, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Resources  Authority  stations  an  observer  and  a  seismic  recorder  in  the 
vicinity  of  current  construction  to  monitor  any  potential  impacts  to  subsurface  tunnels  and  water 
mains.  These  records  would  provide  a  point  of  comparison  for  evaluating  any  potential  impacts  of 
pile  driving  during  future  construction  on  the  Lower  Campus. 

Erosion  of  soil  materials  as  a  result  of  construction  disturbances  is  expected  to  be  a  minor 
problem  in  the  former  lake  bed  areas,  because  of  the  nearly  flat  topography. 
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